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Of words they feldom know more than the grammatical 
conftruction, unlefs they are born with a poetical genius, 
which is a rare portion amongft them. Dry den. 

As foon as any good appears to make a part of their portion 
of happinefs, they begin to defire it. Locke. 

When he confulers the manifold temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affeCl his happineis to be 
overcome by them, he will join with Agur in petitioning 
God for the fafer portion of a moderate convenience. 

Rogers. 

One or two faults are eafily to be remedied with a very 
fmall portion of abilities. Swift. 

3. Part of an inheritance given to a child ; a fortune. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife and war. 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 

4. A wife’s fortune. 

To Po'rtion. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide; to parcel. 

The gods who portion out 
The lots of princes as of private men, 

Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rowe. 

Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe, 

Where my Ulyffes and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. Pope. 

2 . To endow with a fortune. 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft. 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope. 

Po'rtioner. n.f. [from portion.] One that divides. 

Po'rtliness. n.f. [from portly.] Dignity of mien; grandeur 
of demeanour. 

Such pride is praife, fuch portlinefs is honour, 

That boldnefs innocence bears in her eves ; 

And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenfer. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnels, ful- 
nefs with finenefs, feemlinefs with portlinefs , and currantnefs 
with ftayednefs, how can the language found other than moil 
full of fweetnefs ? Camden's Remains. 

Po'rtly. adj. [from port.] 

1. Grand of mien. 

Rudely thou wrong’ll my dear heart’s defire. 

In finding fault with her too portly pride. Spenfer. 

Your Argofies with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the lea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakefp. 

A portly prince, and goodly to the fight, 

He feem’d a fon of Anak for his height. Dryden. 

2 . Bulky; fwelling. 

A goodly, portly man and a corpulent; of a chearful look, 
a plotting eye, and a molt noble carriage. SbakeJp. 

Our houfe little deferves 
The Icourge of greatnefs to be ufed on it; 

And that fame greatnefs too, which our own hands 
Have help’d to make fo portly. Shakefp. Henry TV. 

Po'rtman. n.f. [port and man.] An inhabitant or burgefs, 
as thofe of the cinque ports. Difl. 

Portmanteau, n.f. [portemanteau. Fr.J A chefl or bag in 
which cloaths are carried. 

I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; but he 
laughed, and bid another do it. ... Spectator. 

Po , RTOIse. n.f. Iii fea language, a ftiip is faid to ride a por- 
toife , when "file rides with her yards llruck down to the 
deck. 

Portrait, n.f. [pourtrait, Fr.] A picture drawn after the 
file. 

As this idea of pcrfe&ion is of little ufc in portraits , or the 
refemblances of particular perfons, lb neither is it in the cha¬ 
racters of comedv and tragedy, which are always to be drawn 
with feme fpccksof frailty, fuch as they have been delcribed 
in hiltorv. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

The figure of his body was llrong, proportionable, beau¬ 
tiful ; and were his picture well drawn, it mull deferve the 
praife given to the portraits of Raphael. Prw. 

To Portrait, v.a. [ portraire , Fr. from the noun.] To 
draw ; to portray. It is perhaps ill copied, and llioulJ be 
written in the following examples portray. 

In moll exquilite pictures, they blaze and portrait not only 
the dainty lineaments or beauty, but alfo round about ftadow 
the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. Spenfer. 

I portrait in Arthur before he was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private moral virtues. 

Spenfer. 

Po'rtraitu RE. n.f. [portraiture. Ft. {torn portray.] Picture; 
painted refemblance. 

By the image of my caufe I fee 
The portraiture of his. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Let fome lhange myfterious dream. 

Wave at his wings in airy ftream 
Of lively portra ture difplay’d, 

Softlv on my eye lids laid. 

Herein wis alio the portraiture of a hart. 


This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn with™,, 
flattery. Burnet's Theory of the Bard 

Her wry-mouth d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confellors endure. * 

He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a p cr vi 
orator * Baker's Reflexions on Learuin, 

To PO'RTRAY. v. a. [peuriraire , Fr.] 
r. To paint; to deferibe by picture. 

The Earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be feen tor 
irayed in many places of their church ileeple. Ca! •' 

Take a tile, and fo portray upon it the city Jerufalcni. £z 

Our Phenix queen was portrayed too bright, 

Beauty alone could beauty take lo right. Dryden, 

2 . To adorn with pictures. 

Shields 

Various, with boailful argument portray'd. Milton 

Po'rtress. n.f. [from porter ] A female guardian of a gate 
Janitrix. 

The portrefs of hell-gate rcply’d. Milton's Par. Lai 

The (hoes put on, our faithful portrefs 
Admits us in to llorm the fortrefs ; 

While like a cat with walnuts {hod. 

Stumbling at cv'ry ltep foe trod. Szvi Y> Aftfd 

Po'rwicle. n.f A tadpole or young frog not yet fully fbaped. 
That black and round fubftance began to grow oval, after 
a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernible, and at 
latt to become that which the ancients called nyrinu;, we a 
poruiigle or tadpole. Brown's Vulgar Err our 1. 

Po'ry. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.] Full of pores. 

To the court arriv’d th’ admiring lbn 
Beholds the vaulted rooF of pory ffone. Dryden. 

To POSE. v. a. [from / ft, an old word fignifying k.avmels 
or ftupefa&ion. jepofe. Skinner.] 

1. To puzzle ; to graicl; to put to a {land or ftop. 

Learning was pos'd, philofophy was fet, 

Sophiftcrs taken in a fifiier s net Herbert. 

How God’s eternal fon fliould be man’s brother, 

Pofeth his proudeft intelledual power. Crojh.rai. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I {hall give the fol¬ 
lowing inftances of our intellectual blindnef-, v.c t that I de- 
fign to pofe them with thofe common enigma's of rnapctilm. 

Particulaily in learning of languages, there is lealloc;af:< n 
for pofmg of children. Locke on Education. 

2. Toappofe; to interrogate. 

She in the prefence of others pofed him and frfted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very duke of York 
or no. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Po'ser. n. f. [from pofe.] One that alketh queflions to try 
capacities; an examiner. 

He that quefiioneth much, fhall learn much ; but let his 
queftions not be troublefome, for that is fit for a pofer. Bacon. 
Posi ted, adj. [pofilus , Lat. It has the appearance of a parti¬ 
ciple preter, but it has no verb.] Placed ; ranged. 

That the principle that fetson work thefe organs is nothing 
elfc but the modification of matter, or the natural motion 
thereof thus, or thus pofited or difpofed, is moll apparently 
falfe. Hale's Origin of Mrn ruJ. 

Position, n.f. [pofition, Fr. pofitio, Latin.] 

1. State of being placed ; fituation. 

Iron having flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by the help of a cork balanced in water, where it may 
have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it 
attain the former pofition. IVottsn. 

They are the happiefl regions for fruits, by the excellence 
of foil, the pofition of mountains, and the frequency of 
ftreams. Temple. 

Since no one fees all, and we have different projects of 
the fame thing, according to our different pofitions to it, it is 
not incongruous to try whether another may not have notions 
that efcaped him. Locke. 

By varying the pofition of my eye, and moving it nearer to 
or farther from the direcl beam of the fun’s light, the colour 
of the fun’s rcfledled light conflantly varied upon the fpcculum 
as it did upon my eye. NewtonsOpticks. 

We have a different profpeCl of the fame thing, according 
to the different pofition of our underftandings toward it. iVatts- 
Place ourfelves in fuch a pofttion toward the object, or place 
the object in fuch a pofition toward our eye, as may give tis 
the cleareft reprefentation of it; for a different pofttion greatly 
alters the appearance of bodies. Ik «tts s Lognt. 

2 . Principle laid down. ., 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againft God, with 
what confciencc can yc accufe us, when your own ptftisns 
e, that the things we obferve fhould every one of them c 
’ e . Hooker. 


dearer unto us than ten thouland lives. 


Milton. 

Brown. 


ULirn.1 umv UJ uiau mwuuinw . . 

Let not the proof of any poj.tions depend on the t°P l ™ 
that follow, but always on thofe which go before. " a *’• 
3. Advancement of any principle. . f , 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from th e pofition o. tnc 
antecedent unto the pofition of the confcquent, or the rcrn° 
tion of the ccnfequcn. to the remotion of the antecedent 
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. r In grammar.] The ftatc of a vowel placed before two 
confonants, as pompous ; or a double confonant, as axle. 
Positional, adj. [from pofition.] Refpedtmg pofition. 

The leaves of cataputia or fpurge plucked upwards or 
downwards, performing their operations by-purge or vomit; 
as old wives ftill do preach, is a ftrange conceit, aferibing unto 
plants pofitional operations. Brown's Vulgar Srrours. 

POSITIVE, adj. [pofstivus Lzt. pofitif, Fr.] ' 

Not negative; capable of being affirmed ; real; ab.olutc. 

The power or blofiom is a pofitive good, although the re¬ 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative 
, Bacon. 

S °Hardncfs'carrIes fomewhat more of pofitive in it than im¬ 
penetrability, which is negative; and is perhaps more a con¬ 
sequence of folidity, than folidity itfelf. Locke. 

Whatfoever doth or can exift, or be confidered as one 
thing, is pofitive ; and fo not only fimple ideas and fubftances, 
but modes alfo are pofitive beings, though the parts, of which 
they confift, are very often relative one to another. Locke. 

2. Abfolute; particular; direCl; not implied. 

As for pofitive words, that he would not bear arms againft 
king Edward’s fon ; though the words feem calm, yet it was 
a plain and direCl over-ruling of the king’s title. Bacon. 

3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down notions with confidence; 
ftubborn in opinion. 

I am fometimes doubting, when I might be pofitive , and 
fome times confident out of feafon. Rymer. 

Some pofitive perfifting fops we know. 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always fo; 

But you, with pleafure own your errors pail. 

And make each day a critick on the laft. Pope. 

4. Settled bv arbitrary appointment. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerfally, that 
which is pofitive , not fo. Hooker. 

Although no laws but pofitive be mutable, yet all are not 
mutable which be pofitive ; pofitive laws are either permanent 
or elfe changeable, according as the matter itfelf is, concern¬ 
ing which they were made. ^ Hooker. 

Laws are but pofitive ; love’s pow’r we fee, 

Is nature’s fanCtion, and her firft decree. Dryden. 

5. Having the power to enact any law. 

Not to confent to the enabling of fuch a law, which has 
no view befides the general good, unlefs another law fhall 
at the fame time pafs, with no other view but that of ad¬ 
vancing the power of one party alone; what is this but to 
claim a pofitive voice, as well as a negative. Swift. 

6. Certain; allured. Ainfvorth. 

Positively, adv. [from pofitive.] 

j. Abfolutely ; by way of direCl pofition. 

Give me fome breath, fome little paufe, 

Before I pofitivcly fpeak in this. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed 
good or evil comparatively, and not pofitivcly or Amply. Bacon. 

2. Not negatively. 

It is impoffible that any fucceffive duration Ihould be ac¬ 
tually and jofitively infinite, or have infinite fucceffions already 
gone and paft. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 

It was abfolutely certain, that this part was pofitivcly yours, 
and could not poffibly be written by any other. Dryden. 

4. Peremptorily; in llrong terms. 

I would alk any man, that has but once read the bible, 
whether the whole tenor of the divine law does not pofitively 
require humility and mecknefs to all men. Sprat. 

Po'sitiveness. n.f [from pofitive.] 

1. AClualnefs ; not mere negation. 

The pofitivenefs of fins of commiffion lies both in the habi¬ 
tude of the will and in the executed aCt too ; whereas the po¬ 
fitivenefs of fins of omiffion is in the habitude of the will 
only. Norris. 

2 . Percmptorinefs ; confidence. 

This peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magifterial- 
nefs in matters of opinion and fpeculation, the other a pofi¬ 
tivenefs in relating matters of fact; in the one we impofe 
upon men’s underftandings, in the other on their faith. 

Government of the Tongue. 
IPositi'vity. n.f. [from pofitive.] Peremptorinefs; confi¬ 
dence. A low word. 

Courage and pofitivity arc never more neceflary than on 
fuch an occafion ; but it is good to join fome argument with 
them of real and convincing force, and let it be ftrongly pro¬ 
nounced too. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Pc'sitdre. n.f. [pofitura, Lat.] The manner in which any 
thing is placed. 

Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dice, and fuppofing all other things, which did concur to 
the production of that call, to be the very fame they were, 
there is no doubt but in this cafe the caft is neceflary. Bramh. 
P»/sNET. n.f. [from bajfmct, Fr. Skinner.] A little bafon ; 
a porringer ; a Ikillet. 

To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in 
equal quantity, and alfo whether it yield no foiliriefs more 
than filver ; and again whether it will endure the ordinary 
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fire, which belongeth to chaffing-di/hes, pofnets and fuch 

other filver veffels. „ * 

POSSE, n.f [Latin.] An armed power; from pajje com.- 
tatus , the power of the {hires. A low word. 

The pojfe comitatus, the power of the whole countv, is 
legally committed unto him. Bacon. 

As if the paffion that rules, were the fheriff of the P ,acc » 
and came with all th e pojfe, the underftandin^ is feized. Locke. 

To POSSE'SS. v. a. [pojfejfus , Lat. poffeder, br.] 

1. To have as an owner ; to be mailer of; to enjoy or occupy 
aClually. 

She will not let inllrudlions enter 
Where folly now pofj'tjfes ? Shakefp. Cymbelme. 

Record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies poffefs'd , 

Unto his fon. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pojfejfcth and 
pofl’effioncth. Cartw's Survey of Cornwall. 

2 . To feize; to obtain. 

The Englifti marched towards the river Elke, intending to 
poffefs a hill called Under-EIke. Hayward. 

3. To give poffeffion or command of any thing; to make 
matter of. It has of before that which is pofleffed ; fome¬ 
times anciently with. 

Is he yet poffejiy 
How much you would \ 

—Ay, ay, three thoufand ducats. Shakefp. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight. 

May be pojfeffed with fome {lore of crowns. Shakefp. 

This pojfcjjes us of the moll valuable bleffing of human 
life, friendlhip. Government of the Tongue. 

Seem I to thee fufficiently poffefs'd 
Of happinefs or not, who am alone 
From all eternity? Miltons Par. Lofl, h. viii. 

I hope to poffejs chymifts and corpufcularians of the ad¬ 
vantages to each party, by confederacy between them. Beyle. 

The intent of this fable is to poffefs us of a juft ienfe of 
the vanity of thefe craving appetites. L'EJlrange. 

Whole houfes, of their whole defires poffejl , 

Are often ruin’d at their own requeft. Dryden . 

Of fortune’s favour long pofjif’d. 

He was with one fair daughter only blels’d. Dryden. 

We pojfeffed ourfelves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 
of Milan and the avenue of France in Italy. Addifon. 

Endowed th die greateft perfections of nature, and 
pojfeffed cf vantages of external condition, Solomon 

could . j-pinefs. Prior. 

4. To fiii wiiii lomething fixed. 

L is of unfpeakable advantage to poffefs our minds with an 
habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words 
and actions at fome laudable end. Addifon. 

Thofe, under the great officers, know every little cafe that 
is before the great man, and if they are pojfeffed with honeft 
minds, will confider poverty as a recommendation. Addif. 

5. To have power over, as an unclean fpirit. 

Beware what fpirit rages in your breaft ; 

For ten infpir’d, ten thoufand are poffejl. Rofcommcn. 

Infpir’d within, and yet poffefs’d without. Cleaveland. 

I think, that the man is pojjefjed. Swift. 

6 . To affeCl by inteftine power. 

He’s poffejl with greatnefs. 

And fpeaks not to himfelf, but with a pride 

That quarrels at felf-breath. Shakefp. Trail, and Cref. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue, 

Which {hall poffefs them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. Shakefp. 

Poffejl with rumours fulL of idle dreams. 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. Shakefp . 

What fury, O fon, 

Poffeffes thee, to bend that mortal dart 

Againft thy father’s head ? Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ii. 

With the rage of all their race poffejl , 

Stung to the foul the brothers Hart from reft. Pope. 

Possession, n. f [ poffeffion , Fr. pojfcffto, Lat.] 

1. The Hate of owning or having in one’s own hands or power ; 
property. 

He (hall inherit her, and his generation fhall hold her in 
poffeffion. Eccluf. iv. 16. 

In poffeffion fuch, not only of right, 

I call you. .. Milton. 

2 . The thing pofleffed. 

Do nothing to lofe the heft poffeffion of life, that of honour 
and truth. Temple. 

A man has no right over another’s life, by his having a 
property in land and poffifftons. Locke. 

To Posse ssion. v.a. 1 o inveft with property. Obfolctc. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poffefleth and 
fojfijjionetb. Carew. 

Posse ssioner. n.f. [from poffeffion.] Mailer; one that has 
the power or property of any thing. 

They were people, whom having been of old freemen and 
poffiffioners, the Lacedemonians had conquered. Sidney. 

20 C Po'^essive. 
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